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Blueprinting Tomorrow's ATC 


In Order To Take Care Of Future Demands, We Must Proceed At Once 






To Modernize Our Present Air Traffic Control System And Airports 


By Edward P. Curtis 


Special Assistant To President Eisenhower For Aviation Facilities Planning 


Even with the aircraft we have flying 
teday—amilitary jets and our piston 
driven civil fleet—our traffic control 
system is a bottleneck under instrument 
conditions and many airports are often 
inadequate to handle today’s traffic. It 
does not take much imagination to 
visualize what will happen in a few 
short years as aircraft increase in num- 
bers and performance, and _ turbine 
driven planes begin to replace present 
equipment, if vigorous action is not 
taken at once to modernize and ex- 
pand our ground installations. 


If there were any lingering doubts in 
our minds about just how much trouble 
we are in, we have only to read almost 
any national magazine or newspaper 
to find some aspect of it being pre- 
sented. In fact, you cannot help but 
wonder why it is that in the face of 
generally adverse publicity and predic- 
tions of disaster, more and more people 
buy tickets on airlines and more and 
more aircraft continue to demand a 
place in our skies. The answer, I think, 
is simple and a tribute to the inherent 
soundness of the aviation picture. In 
spite of delays and cancellations, under 
adverse weather conditions, most of the 
time the vast majority of our aircraft 
get where they are going on time and 
their passengers enjoy comfort and 
luxury. In spite of occasional tragic 
accidents, the overall picture of air 
safety is a good one and the record 
compares favorably with other forms 
of transportation. This is, of course, 
no ground for complacency nor does 


it minimize the urgent necessity for 
modernization and improvement of our 
present system, but in our preoccupa- 
tion with what is wrong, we should 
not forget the amazing accomplish- 
ments which have already been made. 


Aviation's Impact On Economy 

As one indication of the impact of 
aviation on our entire economy, I want 
to quote a few figures which are sig- 
nificant. It is presently estimated that 
the overall U. S. capital investment in 
aviation is approximately $100 billion 
and rising rapidly as expensive new 
equipment is being bought by the air- 
lines and business as a whole. The total 
number of employees in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry as of October 
1956 was over 839,000. U. S. civil air- 
craft alone in 1956 purchased 1,678 
million gallons of aviation gasoline with 
which. they averaged 34,000 flying 
hours per day. The military, of course, 
added many thousands of additional 
hours to this total. As of July, 1956, 
also there were 63,042 active aircraft 
in the civil fleet of which about 1,300 
belonged to the domestic airlines. The 
balance are used by what we call gen- 
eral aviation and includes everything 
from large, well equipped multi-engine 
corporate owned aircraft down to the 
light twins and single engine jobs. The 
30,000 military aircraft account for 
many thousands of aircraft flights which 
must find their place in our skies. 


Future Traffic 
These impressive figures give some 


indication of the size and complexity 
of our present problem. But what are 
we facing in the next twenty years in 
terms of numbers and types of aircraft 
and the facilities necessary to move 
them safely and expeditiously through 
the air and handle them on the ground? 
To try to find the best answer to this 
question we have the most competent 
outside experts we could find studying 
the present facts and the factors most 
likely to influence the future. Much 
of this information was already avail- 
able from existing Government and in- 
dustry sources, but a surprising amount 
was not. When our contractors finish 
this job in another couple of months, 
we feel we will have the most complete, 
documented requirements picture it is 
possible to get and it will be in a form 
which will be readily useful. Our pur- 
pose in doing this very extensive study 
is, of course, two-fold. The informa- 
tion. on types and numbers of our fu- 
ture aircraft is vital in designing an 
adequate traffic control system and 
from the same data we expect to be 
able to give airport operators a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of the volume 
and type of traffic they should provide 
for in the next twenty years. This will 
be in the form of detailed studies in 
typical large, medium, and small traffic 
hubs which should be applicable to any 
community of comparable size and 
complexity. 

This work is not yet complete and 
the present estimates are subject to 
further review, but some preliminary 
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figures will be interesting to you. In 
studying the common carrier fleet, for 
example, we find that currently 57 per 
cent carry 40 or fewer passengers and 
43 per cent are 40 to 80 passenger air- 
craft. With the exception of 55 Vis- 
counts, all are reciprocating engine 
powered. 


By 1962, we estimate that 68 per 
cent of the fleet will carry 40 to 90 
or more passengers and that of the 
total fleet, 25 per cent of the passenger 
trunk-line fleet will still be reciprocat- 
ing engine powered, and 75 per cent 
will be turbine powered. 

By 1975, 90 per cent of the passen- 
ger trunk-line fleet will be turbine pow- 
ered of which about 40 per cent will 
be large jet transports with a seating 
capacity of 90 or more. The total 
number of aircraft in the common car- 
rier class will probably not increase 
much in the next twenty years, but 
larger and faster planes will generate 
a tremendous increase in passenger 
miles flown and the number of take- 
offs and landings will increase cor- 
respondingly. 

In New York, for example, the air- 
lines alone accounted for 475,000 take- 
offs and landings in 1956. We expect 
this to gradually increase to about 
650,000 by 1975 and this pattern will 
probably typify the nation-wide growth 
of common carrier activity. Up to this 
point we have not discussed the vast 
segment of general aviation. Here ac- 
curate statistics are much more difficult 
to get and forward estimates are con- 
sequently less reliable. All the present 
indications are, however, that in this 
field we will face a much greater rate 
increase in numbers of aircraft and 
aircraft movements perhaps in the 
neighborhood of four times the 1956 
figures by 1975. So far as military air- 
craft are concerned, we would expect 
a gradual decrease in numbers over the 
years as various types of missiles are 
developed and put to use. 


Performance Characteristics 

As to performance characteristics, the 
the present piston engine airline fleet 
has a range of cruising speed between 
150 and 300 knots and flies generally 
at altitudes from 5,000 to 22,000 feet. 
The turbo-prop air transports of the 
60’s and 70’s will cruise at about 350 
knots between 10,000 and 25,000 feet. 
Che new turbo-jet fleet of the Boeing 
707 and the Dauglas DC-8 types will 
cruise at 450-550 knots between 20,000 
and 35,000 feet. Before 1975, it will 
be technically possible to design and 
build supersonic transports, but present 
ndications are that their operating 
costs will be substantially higher than 
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the present subsonic types. If a super- 
sonic transport should appear by 1975, 
it will probably fly at speeds of Mach 
2-2.5 at altitudes of about 55,000 feet. 

Sometime during this period at least 
a prototype of a nuclear-powered air- 
craft will undoubtedly be developed. 
Although it presumably could have al- 
most unlimited cruising range, it is 
difficult, at present, to assess its 
tential in the civil aviation field. Due 
to the many complex problems in the 
safe operation of the nuclear power 
plant itself it is certain that aircraft 
of this type when and if they appear 
will have to be handled under very 
special conditions certainly quite apart 
from existing facilities as we know them 
today. 

Need For Modern ATC 

In order to take care of aircraft in- 
creasing in numbers and complexity, 
we must proceed at once to modernize 
our present traffic control system. Un- 
der the able leadership of Jim Pyle the 
Civil Aeronautics Alministration is 
continuing to attack this problem with 
energy and enthusiasm. Their budget 
for Fiscal 1958 provides for additional 
personnel and equipment which will 
be of real help in the near future. It 
deserves and I hope will get the nec- 
essary appropriations from the Con- 
gress. Among other things, this will 
permit the extension of present radar 
control techniques in the approach and 
terminal areas, improved communica- 
tions and airport lighting and high 
altitude positive control. 

Although this program represents 
some real improvement, the present 
system has real basic limitations so that 
everyone agrees that if we are to have 
a system sufficiently flexible to take 
care of our future needs, We must work 
as rapidly as possible toward a much 
more sophisticated approach using the 
best modern technology available. We 
must, for example, make full use of 
computers and display techniques to 
get away from the present slow and 
cumbersome method of manual flight 
strip postings. We must, at least, aug- 
ment our present overburdened voice 
communications with some form of 
rapid simplified data link method to 
pass essential information back and 
forth between the controller and the 
plane in the air, and between control- 
lers themselves. For the past six months, 
my Systems Engineering Team com- 
posed of ten experts in various aspects 
of the field have been working on a 
master plan for such a traffic control 
system. This master plan will become 
a part of my overall report and rec- 
ommendations to the President this 
Spring. The plan will be organized in 


stages to permit an orderly transition 
from what we have today. It will start 
with recommendations for the general 
application of techniques which are 
known, but either not yet in use or 
used only in a limited manner. The 
second stage will extend to improve 
procedures which can be used with 
existing technology and finally, we ex- 
pect to outline the areas where further 
research, development and testing will 
be necessary on a continuing basis. The 
plan insofar as possible will attempt to 
provide for the needs of the various 
types of users from the minimum 
equipped private flyer to the airlines 
and the military. It will specify the 
areas in which we believe positive sep- 
aration will be necessary such as high 
altitudes and congested terminals as 
distinct from areas and altitudes where 
a minimum control or none at all will 
be required. It will permit the mili- 
tary to perform their necessary tactical 
and training missions with a minimum 
of interference from normal civil traffic. 


Airport Problems 

As we are able to move increased 
airborne traffic more and more ex- 
peditiously our airports will tend to 
become increasing limiting factors in 
the system unless they are improved 
and extended both in their capacity to 
accept more aircraft on the runways 
and to improve facilities for main- 
tenance and the handling of passengers 
and cargo on the ground. In planning 
to meet these needs, much of the in- 
formation and much of the work must 
be done within industry itself. The 
aircraft’: manufacturers have a real re- 
sponsibility in the development of air- 
craft which are compatible with the 
ground facilities which can be reason- 
ably provided. There has been a de- 
cided tendency in the past to design 
and build maximum performance air- 
craft on the assumption that somehow 
airports will be built to accommodate 
them. Instead of demanding more and 
more concrete the designers must make 
maximum use of the technique like 
boundary layer and jet flap control 
to improve the take-off and landing 
characteristics of our future planes. 
The airlines can do much to standard- 
ize many of their procedures and to 
furnish airport operators with data 
which only they can provide. In addi- 
tion to this, however, the Federal gov- 
ernment has a real responsibility to 
assist in the planning of an adequate 
national airport system. As the result 
of our requirements study we expect 
to be able to give certain specific com- 
munities a reasonably accurate forecast 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Some Valuable Lessons On Emergency Equipment And Techniques Have Come From Recent 
Ditching — A First-Hand Report By The Pilot Who Executed The Successful Landing 


The emergency landing last Oct. 
16 of PAA Stratocruiser N90943 be- 
side the Coast Guard vessel ‘Pon- 
chartrain,” halfway between Honolulu 
and San Francisco has aroused much 
interest throughout the various pilot 
groups, and it is appropriate to set 
forth the story from the pilot’s stand- 
point, and to detail what was learned 
and what might be suggested in the 
way of changes in our emergency 
equipment and technique to improve 
our ability to perform in_ possible 
future emergencies. 


The Airplane 

The aircraft, a Boeing B-377 
equipped with P & W R-4360-B6 en- 
gines with CH-10 supercharges and 
Hamilton Standard 24260 propellers, 
had come from Tokyo and my crew 
acquired it at Honolulu for its last 
leg to San Francisco. We had been to 
Manila and had had 48 hours’ rest at 
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By Capt. Richard N. Ogg 
PAA 


Honolulu. PAA overseas crews have 
seven. members: Captain, First Officer, 
Second Officer/Navigator, Flight En- 
gineer, and three cabin attendants. 
Twenty-four passengers were aboard 
when the load was completed; three 
of these were small children. 


The Flight Plan 


Our flight plan specified an initial 
cruising altitude of 13,000 feet to ap- 
proximately the halfway point, then 
21,000 to destination. Enroute weather 
was good, with a high pressure area 
centered about the midpoint. Winds 
were very light at all altitudes. 

Takeoff was at about 7:30 p.m., 
Honolulu time. Flight proceeded un- 
eventfully through ‘servirig of dinner, 
after which most of the passengers 
went to sleep. My watch list gave First 
Officer Haaker, Second Officer Dick 
Brown and myself all some time at the 
navigation station. This system of shift- 


ing assignments among the pilots pre- 
vents boredom and consequent de- 
crease of attention to duty, and allows 
the captain and first officer to keep 
themselves proficient at navigation. 
The watch schedule placed me at the 
navigation table for the two hours 
across midpoint. As I took over the 
station, I noticed that we were only 
slightly to the left of track, and would 
therefore pass the Coast Guard ship at 
Ocean Station N within about 28 
miles. 

Our weight and airspeed now indi- 
cated it would be appropriate to climb 
to 21,000, so I told Haaker, who was 
at the controls, to obtain clearance 
and climb up. During climb I busied 
myself with preparation of the routine 
message for transmission to the ship as 
we passed. This message gives perti- 
nent data about the aircraft’s identity, 
altitude, track, etc., and may request 
a radar fix while within range. 
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Coast Guard Vessel Stations 

Coast Guard vessels such as this one 
at “Ocean Station November” are sta- 
tioned at various important enroute 
points on the overseas air lanes of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. They serve triple 
purposes. As weather stations, they 
gather important surface and upper air 
data to implement mainland weather 
forecasting, and can furnish upper air 
reports to passing aircraft. As naviga- 
tional aids, they furnish radio-beacon 
signals and radar fix service to passing 
traffic. And as lifesaving units, they 
are capable of diversified and prompt 
search and rescue activity in time of 
need, to air or surface transports. This 
particular ocean station, “N”, is al- 
most exactly halfway between Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco, and we had 
used the navigational and weather data 
from the ship on duty there on almost 
every crossing. 


Propeller Trouble 

When we reached 21,000 and our 
speed picked up after Haaker’s level- 
ing off, it happened: the sudden, rising, 
deafening scream of a propeller run- 
ning far past normal speeds. It was a 
left hand propeller, and in perhaps 
four seconds its speed rose from nor- 
mal to tremendous. As I ran forward, 
[ saw Haaker’s hand reach up and 
press the feather button for number 1 
propeller. There was no change in the 
sound. As I squirmed into my seat, 
Engineer Garcia was pulling the throt- 
tles back and Haaker was getting wing 
flap down. I tried the feather button. 
Nothing happened. Garcia hit the 
gang bar, with no result. As the air- 
speed fell off, the speed of the racing 
propeller diminished, but the noise was 
still alarmingly loud and high-pitched. 
[ held the button down for a long 
period, at 140 knots IAS. No result. 
We were losing altitude, and restored 
climb power to the good engines. 
Haaker reported our trouble to flight 
watch and mentioned our emergency 
descent. 

I told Garcia to freeze the engine. 
He shut off the oil. We were still los- 
ing altitude with 20 degrees flap and 
140 IAS. After about three minutes 
with the oil off, the engine seized. 
[here was a thud that shook the 
frame, and the propeller continued its 
bawling runaway. Its weight had 
heared the shaft, leaving the engine 
topped and the propeller free to 
windmill. A continued left-turn torque 
howed the drag was still great from 
the propeller. 


Radioes Coast Guard 
An uncontrollable runaway prop 
ynstitutes a serious hazard for several 
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reasons. I called the Coast Guard ship 
on 121.5 mc. and advised the officer 
on watch that we were having me- 
chanical trouble and might need their 
assistance. He acknowledged and gave 
me a ditching heading (which is kept 
posted on the bridge at all times and 
is revised as necessary) and said he 
was alerting all hands. 

I checked our ADF to be sure it 
was on the ship’s beacon, 335 kcs. 
While I was thus engaged the plane 
yawed a little and Haaker said num- 
ber four engine was failing. Its BMEP 
gauge ranged erratically up and down 
the scale, finally settling down at 
about 100. Engineer Garcia now bent 
his efforts to diagnosing and remedy- 
ing this new failure. He tried increas- 
ing the temperatures, juggling mani- 
fold pressure and RPM. The analyzer 
showed a number of low resistance 
shorts on ignition leads. I increased 
power on engines 2 and 3 to rated. 
We were losing altitude at 500 to 1,000 
feet per minute at 140 IAS. This 
speed was critical. Allowing speed to 
increase to 142 or above caused the 
disabled propeller to speed up alarm- 
ingly, while allowing a decrease to 
137K or less caused buffeting stall 
warning. I had retracted wing flap to 
zero. 


Sihiloenenn Passengers 


From indications at this point, it 
now appeared that unless we could re- 
store power to number 4 or feather 
number 1, an immediate landing would 
be necessary or we would have to 
dump fuel to a very low level to stay 
above the surface. So I altered head- 
ing to home in on the ship, and ad- 
dressed the cabin on the loudspeaker 
system. I told the passengers we had 
an emergency situation that might 
make an emergency landing necessary. 
I told them there was a Coast Guard 
ship nearby ready to assist us, that we 
had the situation under control, that 
they were to follow the instructions 
of the cabin personnel. Immediately 
after, I monitored on the interphone 
the calm voice of Purser Reynolds, 
reading the emergency instructions as 
to life vests, ditching position, etc. 

I now talked again to the ship, tell- 
ing them we were now homing in, had 
a real emergency, and might have to 
land within a few minutes. The offi- 
cer’s reply was that all hands were 
at stations and that a short string of 
water lights was already out along the 
the ditching track and more were be- 
ing added. He said the ship’s guns were 
firing flare shells to illuminate the sur- 
face, and gave us swell and wind con- 
ditions and an altimeter setting. 
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I considered dumping fuel at once, 
but decided against it as we still had 
several thousand feet altitude, and 
dumping time to standpipe level would 
be only a minute or so. 

Our efforts to nurse number 4 back 
to health were fruitless. So were our 
continued efforts to feather number 
one propeller by holding in the circuit 
breaker while also holding down the 
feather button. 


Fears Tail Separation 

Since past Stratocruiser ditchings 
have showed a consistent history of 
tail separation on landing, I instructed 
Purser Reynolds to remove all passen- 
gers from the last three rows of seats. 
PAA B-377 cabins have the galley and 
lavatories in the rear part of the cabin 
area, extending well forward before 
the seats begin. 

We also removed passengers from 
the plane of the number one propeller. 
We were still losing altitude. 


Sights Ship 

The first we saw of the ship was a 
glow caused by its searchlight, directed 
vertically upward, filtering through the 
cloud deck. After overheading it at 
about 6,000 feet, we began shuttling 
back and forth along the ditching 
track, using a more-or-less racetrack 
ADF holding pattern, and trying to 
arrange our excursions so we could 
end up at sea level and beside the 
ship, aligned on the ditching track. 
I contemplated dumping fuel when 
2000 feet was reached. Our rate of 
descent was decreasing. Haaker was 
busy on the radio, passing details to 
Honolulu and San Frencisco, while I 
talked to the ship. Commander Earle, 
Captain of the “Ponchartrain,” said 
they now had out a 14 mile string 
of water lights along the ditching 
track, and were in complete readiness 






















































for our landing. As soon as we passed 
through the cloud layer, I addressed 
the passengers again, pointed out the 
lights of the ship, and reassured them 
that we had competent help awaiting 
us. 

The three Passenger Service girls 
had worked fast—they had distributed 
life vests, had re-instructed the passen- 
gers in their use, and had cleared the 
cabin and galley of all loose articles. 

At 2000 feet our descent stopped. 
At 140 IAS, rated power on engines 
2 and 3 and at 100 BMEP on 4, we 
were holding our own. This develop- 
ment now changed the picture. It re- 
opened the possibility of reaching land, 
and it made possible postponing the 
landing as long as fuel remained. A 
few gyrations with a computer showed, 
however, that with a fuel consumption 
of 3600 Ib./hr. and a TAS of 147 K. 
and the very low wind component that 
existed, we could not reach either Hilo 
or San Francisco. We would be 150 
to 250 miles short either way. Even 
with the possibility of stretching range 
by reducing fuel consumption as the 
load decreased, there existed the neces- 
sity to consider the high swells in the 
Honolulu area and the cold water in 
the San Francisco region, and the good 
conditions at Ocean Station N. I 
abandoned ideas of reaching land and 
notified the ship we were committed 
to an eventual, but not immediate, 
ditching. 

Decides On Daylight Landing 

In considering delay of landing until 
daylight it was necessary to take into 
consideration the condition of the pas- 
sengers as to possibility of panic re- 
sulting from prolonged tension, and 
the possibility of losing number 1 pro- 
peller, with probable damage to the 
aircraft, due to its sustained high speed 
rotation. However, after talking with 
the passengers personally and discus- 
sing with Garcia the propeller situa- 
tion, it appeared best to make use of 
our chance to make a daylight landing. 
The passengers received this decision 
with considerable obvious relief. 

Number 4 engine, after an hour’s 
running crippled and at fractional 
power, finally failed entirely and was 
feathered. 

The “Ponchartrain” gave us time of 
sunrise and first light and constantly- 
revised data on wind, weather and 
swell conditions. 

The long wait for dawn allowed us 
to further improve our ditching prep- 
arations. I had decided to evacuate 
the plane and launch our rafts just as 
if no help were near; accordingly, we 
each reviewed and mentally rehearsed 
our individual part in the evacuation 
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Some helpful passengers who volun- 
teered to aid in the operation were 
briefed on their part. 

As fuel burned out and weight les- 
sened we were able to climb. So, to 
check our rudder control in the un- 
balanced condition at ditching speed 
and configuration, we climbed to 5000 
feet and went through a simulated 
landing. This showed we would have 
good control. 


Passengers Kept Informed 

When dawn came, I postponed the 
landing again to exhaust fuel to al- 
most-empty tanks. The sight of the 
Ponchartrain in the morning sunlight 
was a reassuring sight to us all. Morn- 
ing conditions brought a change of 
swells and wind. Commander Earle 
withdrew the water lights, suggested 
a new ditching heading of 350 degrees, 
and told me he wanted ten minutes’ 
notice before landing to lay a trail of 
foam on the surface to mark the track. 
In an informal] and “chatting” manner, 
I passed all developments to the pas- 
sengers, and I believe this contributed 
to their calm state of mind throughout 
the emergency. Haaker, Garcia and 
Brown visited the cabin at times, talk- 
ing to the passengers and reassuring 
them. We never had any panic at any 
time. 

Finally, when our fuel was down to 
about 30 minutes’ supply, I told Com- 
mander Earle we would land in 10 
minutes. Passengers were re-seated and 
re-briefed. Garcia packed pillows be- 
tween himself and the forward part of 
his desk. The foam track on the water 
made a helpful “runway” which gave 
perspective and directional emphasis. 
Dick Brown assumed his ditching sta- 
tion in the cabin on a passenger seat 
near the main entry door. After com- 
pleting the emergency landing check 
list and squaring away at the “run- 
way” we gave the passengers a “one 
minute to go” warning and got a final 
swell and wind condition check. Swells 
were 4 feet, wind calm. With full flap 
down, gear up, at 90 knots IAS, I 
touched down at a likely-looking spot 
on top of the main swell, about a third 
of a mile from the ship. I figured that 
considerable rebound and runout would 
bring us to a stop quite near the ship. 
There was a light impact as we clipped 
the top of a secondary swell, then a 
very heavy decelerating impact. We 
were thrown heavily forward against 
our belts; a violent water loop to the 
left took place, probably caused by 
number 1 engine being torn from its 
nacelle. The nose buried itself in the 
sea, and the entire cockpit was mo- 
mentarily submerged. Then we stopped 
noving, floated level, and there was 
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For Their Help, Commendation 
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U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Ponchartrain. 


January 22, 1957 
Vice Admiral Alfred C. Richmond 
Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard 
13th and E Streets N.W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Admiral Richmond: 


At the recent convention of our Board of Directors 
comprised of more than 250 air line pilots, unanimous 
recognition was expressed of the invaluable services 
of the U. S. Coast Guard during emergencies of air line 
aircraft culminating in the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

"WHEREAS the U. S. Coast Guard has repeatedly 
demonstrated their ability to commendably provide var- 
ious services not only to ships at sea but aircraft 
in distress as evidenced in recent forced ditchings of 
aircraft; and 

"WHEREAS the assistance of the U. S. Coast Guard 
has been invaluable in further providing the services 
of ocean weather reporting ships, communications, 
navigation aids, relay of air traffic control informa- 
tion, ditching procedures and training, search and 
rescue, 

"THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this Convention go 
on record as recognizing and appreciating the commend- 
able indispensible services provided by the U. S. 
Coast Guard." 

We are pleased to bring this expression. of 
commendation to your attention and I personally wish 
to extend my appreciation on behalf of the entire 
membership of the Air Line Pilots Association for the 
many services that the U. S. Coast Guard has provided 
through the years. 

If we may suggest it, we would appreciate your 
making our gratitude known in all echelons of your 
command who have participated in providing these most 
valuable services to members of our organization. 


With best wishes, I am 
Gana Ao 
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no water above the floor. We had 
come to a stop in a very short distance. 
None of us was hurt. Garcia, Haaker 
and I hurried back to the cabin. The 
door between the cockpit and the cab- 
in was jammed shut and could not 
be opened, but we climbed through 
the inserted or “dutch” door which is 
a part of the upper main door. 


Tail Breaks Off 

The tail had broken off and had 
carried away the two rear-most rows 
of passenger seats. One occupied seat 
had torn loose, and one seat belt had 
broken. Very minor injuries had re- 
sulted to 3 or 4 passengers. Some trim 
from the top of the cabin had fallen. 
Seatbacks on unoccupied seats were 
folded forward. Otherwise there was 
not much destruction to the cabin. 
Dick Brown had already launched 
his raft out the main cabin door; it 
was inflating slowly and the hiss of the 
gas from the bottles was audible. Our 
helpful passenger was out on the right 
wing very quickly, inflating a raft. 
Garcia was right behind him. Haaker 


took his raft out the right wing, rig- 
ging a life line as he went. Passengers 
were standing patiently by the exits 
awaiting their turn to board the rafts. 
I busied myself checking the entire 
cabin to see for sure no one was in- 
capacitated, hidden and in danger of 
being left behind. Brown grew im- 
patient with his raft’s slow inflation 
rate; he jumped into it, smoothing it 
out on the surface and hastening its 
inflation. Passengers began embarking. 
On the right wing, our cooperative 
passenger had not pulled the raft’s “D” 
ring hard enough, and only half of the 
raft had inflated. Garcia, right behind 
him, noticed it and pulled the ring 
again, releasing the second bottle and 
inflating the other half. 


Cabin Cleared In Four Minutes 

Within four minutes we were all out 
of the cabin. I boarded the right wing 
raft and, using the paddles, we shoved 
off via the training edge. There was 
no jagged or upward-distorted metal 
from wing flaps to impede us or 
threaten the raft. 





Capt. C. E. Luther 













Clark E. Luther who recently as- 
sumed his duties as Vice-President 
of Region III, is a Capital Airlines 
captain living in Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia. 

Born in Hooper, Nebraska, he at- 
tended schools there, and in Arling- 
ton, Virginia. In 1941, he entered 
the University of Maryland, how- 
ever left college the following year, 
when at 18 he enlisted in the Army 
Air Corps. He started pilot training 
in 1943 and won his wings in 1944. 
Following several months of training 
he was sent overseas, where he flew 
a combat tour of 35 missions in 





Meet Your Officers 





B-17’s. After his discharge, he re- 
turned to the University of Mary- 
land to complete his studies and in 
1947 was graduated with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Foreign Trade 
and Economics. 

Luther joined Capital in 1948 and 
qualified as Captain in 1952. He flew 
reserve captain until 1956, when he 
moved into a captain vacancy. Also 
while employed, he returned to the 
University of Maryland, and in 1952 
was awarded a M.A. in Transporta- 
tion and Labor Relations. 

The new Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent’s ALPA activities include: 
MEC Senior Copilot Representative, 
1952-54; Negotiating Committee, 
1951 through 1957; Hearings and 
Appeals Committee, 1954-56; mem- 
ber of five-man Neutral Panel in the 
Flying Tiger-Slick Seniority list in- 
tegration; CAP’s Pension Represent- 
ative, 1956-57 ; Organizational Struc- 
ture Committee, 1956; editor of 
CAP pilots newsletter, 1952. In 
1955, he was appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to a Master List 
of pilots and copilots to serve, if 
needed, on a seniority integration 
arbitration board. 

Luther is married and is the fa- 
ther of two children, Scott, age 7, 
and Donna, age 4. 
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The main - door - raft encountered 
temporary difficulty when the broken 
tail, still attached to the fuselage by 
its. cables, floated around and barred 
the way to pulling away from the 
plane. This trouble disappeared short- 
ly, however, when the tail sank. Much 
jagged metal was in evidence in the 
area of the tail breakage. 

Coast guard launches showed up at 
this pqint, and put a man aboard the 
plane to check for complete evacua- 
tion. The raft on the left wing had 
not yet pushed off, and one launch 
crew threw a rope aboard and pulled 
it free. In this operation the lower 
half of the raft was punctured, prob- 
ably by jagged metal from the torn 
number 1 nacelle. 

The Coastguardsmen wasted little 
time transferring us to their launches, 
then to the ship. Had I anticipated 
the sudden stop on landing I would 
have touched down much closer to the 
ship and the Guardsmen would have 
been to us even sooner. 


Lessons Of Accident 

From this incident, the most impres- 
sive things learned were: 

>» Quicker inflation of rafts would 
be a big step forward toward more 
effective emergency equipment. 

>» An improved seat belt arrange- 
ment for children-in-arms during emer- 
gency landing is necessary. A good 
solution would seem to be the use of 
an extra, auxiliary quick-attach belt 
which could be fastened to the parent's 
seat and which would encircle the in- 
fant, independent of the parents’ belt. 


> In handling passengers under 
emergency stress, the importance of 
crew calmness and deliberateness is 
very great. When crew members, and 
especially the captain, convey the idea 
of: “We aren’t scared, we know what 
we are doing, and we are going to do 
it right,” then passengers will assim- 
ilate the same collected feeling. 

>» Shoulder harness for crew mem- 
bers is a must for emergency landings. 

>» A mechanical device to firmly 
hold open the door between the crew 
and the passenger compartments is a 
must. 

>» All crew members flying over 
water would do well to familiarize 
themselves completely with the facil- 
ities, services and information pro- 
vided by the Coast Guard and Search 
and Rescue organizations. Publication 
CG306, Aircraft Emergency Procedures 
Over Water, available from our Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, contains a 
wealth of information on this very im- 
portant subject. 
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How The Local Service Airlines Have Changed The Face Of America 
And Brought The Small Towns And Isolated Areas To The Main Line 


Thirty-five years ago Sinclair Lewis 
wrote a blueprint for America. He 
recognized that Caesar had conquered 
Gaul and Erasmus had written in Ox- 
ford cloisters so that a Ford car might 
stand in front of the Bon Ton Store 
in Gopher Prairie, Minnesota. 

He knew that what Ole Jensen, the 
grocer, said to Ezra Stombody, the 
banker, was the law for London, 
Prague, and the unprofitable isles of 
the sea; whatever Ezra did not know 
and sanction, that thing was heresy— 
worthless for knowing and wicked in- 
deed to consider. 

Gopher Prairie’s railroad station was 
the final aspiration of architecture. 
Sam Clark’s annual hardware turnover 
was the envy of the four counties that 
constituted God’s Country. In the sen- 
sitive art of the Bijou Movie Palace 
there was a Message, and the humor 
was strictly moral. 

America—Then 

That was America—a town of a few 
thousand, in a region of wheat and 
corn and dairies and little groves. The 
story was the same in Pennsylvania or 
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By Chapin R. Leinbach 


(Reprinted From Pecasus) 


California; in Arizona or Louisiana or 
Michigan. And not very differently was 
it told up York State or in the Caro- 
lina Hills. 

Main Street was the climax of all 
modern civilization. 

America—Now 

Look now at Main Street today. Ole 
Jensen is discussing with a customer 
the miracle of a form of transportation 
that allows him to stock fresh fruit 
and vegetables the year around. His 
thoughts are directed to the parts of 
the country responsible for making his 
grocery store a winter garden. 

Sam Clark’s store is no longer a 
hardware store as such. Not that he 
has abandoned hardware. But the 
speed of modern transportation enables 
him to turn over his stock so frequently 
that he has recovered much of the 
room formerly used for large inven- 
tories. The additional space now houses 
china and glassware and all manner 
of things bearing foreign labels. 

Ezra Stombody is not in town. His 
bank has recently advanced a large 
part of the construction costs for the 


new airport. A new airport is necessary 
because a large industry has decided 
to build a branch nearby—but only if 
air transport facilities are increased. 
Banker Stombody knows what new in- 
dustry and increased air service mean 
to the prosperity of his community and 
is giving the project all-out support. 
He is not in town today because he has 
flown out to Arizona to discuss the new 
airport with his son. His son is a resi- 
dent architect at Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Taliesin West near Phoenix. Knowing 
from his travels that modern design 
lends itself well to airport construction, 
Ezra Stombody is eager to draw upon 
the work of the most advanced prac- 
titioners in the field of architecture for 
the airport in his town. 
French At The Bijou 

The Bijou Movie Palace is now sim- 
ply Bijou. And it has moved to prem- 
ises slightly tributary to the main 
thoroughfare. The marquee announces 
a new offering: “Diabolique.” This 
French importation is running concur- 
rently in the large city some 500 miles 
away. In fact, the Bijou often shows 
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the latest hits before metropolitan 
theatres. Swift aerial film service makes 
this possible. 

The same is true of the shops just 
down a piece from the Bijou. Over- 
night they receive the smartest fashions 
from New York and Hollywood. A 
shrinking world has brought the goods, 
the customs, and the ideas of peoples 
everywhere to Main Street. 

“. . « A shrinking world. . . .” 


Extension Of Fifth Avenue 

Therein lies the chief difference be- 
tween yesterday's and today’s Main 
Street. Certainly Main Street today is 
the backbone of America even as it was 
yesterday. But whereas Sinclair Lewis 
talked of Main Street as the extension 
of all other Main Streets in the Gopher 
Prairies of America, today’s Main 
Street is more likely the extension of 
Fifth Avenue. 

Why? 

The answer in general is because of 
air transportation. The answer in par- 
ticular is because of local air transpor- 
tation. The answer is because 13 local 
service airlines have tied small-town 
America to big-city America—because 
13 local service airlines have tied small- 
town America to the world. Since to 
the length and breadth of America the 
local service carriers have added depth, 
the isolated American community is 
rapidly becoming an anachronism. 

Local airline service was inaugu- 
rated, on an experimental basis, a little 
more than 10 years ago. It was a fur- 
ther implementation of the spirit of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938—that 
the U.S. should have an air transport 
system capable of serving the nation as 
a whole. The scheduled trunk airlines 
already had linked together the big 
USS. cities. Now it was a question of 
developing the air map locally. The 
process could be likened to the natural 
growth of a boy who first gets his 
height before he begins to fill out. 


The Reason For Feeders 

It may be asked why the airlines 
already in existence were not encour- 
aged to develop local service. The an- 
swer is found in the philosophy of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, whose mem- 
bers chart the course for the develop- 
ment of our ai:jine system. The Board 
maintained that there was a funda- 
mental difference between trunk car- 
riers and local service carriers, giving 
them different objectives. The primary 
objective of the trunk carrier was to tie 
together the major cities or hubs within 
a given trading aréa, and in turn, to 
link that trading area with other trad- 
ing areas. The primary objective of 
the local service carrier was to link the 
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small and intermediate communities in 
a given trading area to the major cities 
or hubs within the same area. In this 
way, it was reasoned, people, mail and 
goods would be channeled, by the local 
carriers, from small and intermediate- 
size communities into the large termi- 
nal cities served by the trunk carriers; 
and vice versa. 

In deciding that a new group of air- 
lines should be created to round out 
the nation’s transportation system, the 
Board had this to say: 

“The type of service we here visual- 
ize involves an entirely new type of 
service gaged to meet the needs of 
smaller communities and _ relatively 
short hauls. In view of the limited 
traffic potentialities of points on the 
new system, an unusual effort will be 
required to develop the maximum 
traffic. Greater effort and the exercise 
of managerial ingenuity may be ex- 
pected from an independent local oper- 
ator whose continuation in the air 
transportation business will be depend- 
ent upon the successful development of 
traffic on the routes and the operation 
of the service on an adequate and eco- 
nomical basis.” 

It was believed that the reason that 
caused the hare to outrun the hound 
would cause the local service carriers 
to develop more traffic than the trunks 
at intermediate points. The hare was 
running for his life while the hound 
was running for his lunch. It was a 
question of incentive. 


Serving 500 Points 

As, over the years, one community 
after another has been added to local 
service routes, we know that the in- 
centive has been there, until today 
nearly 500 points are being served by 
the local airlines. Of those points, more 
than 270 receive their only air service 
from a local carrier, while many com- 
munities have no other type of com- 
mon-carrier service. Passenger travel 
on local airlines more than trebled in 
the five-year period 1950-1955—from 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 passengers. Dur- 
ing the same period mail volume rose 
from 599,000 ton-miles to 2,700,000 
ton-miles, while the volume of freight 
jumped from 714,000 ton-miles to 
1,147,000 ton-miles. This record earned 
for the locals permanent certificates 
last year. 

But the real story of local airline 
achievement is found behind the sta- 
tistic. It is found out on the line—it 
is found along the 30,000 miles of local 
airline routes, where the average dis- 
stance between stops is less than 100 
miles. It is there that the local car- 
riers are binding vast spaces, natural 





resources and scattered cities into a 
common economic and cultural union. 
It is there that the local carriers are 
making the word isolation obsolescent. 

Chambers of Commerce in small- 
town America are eloquent in their 
testimony that business and industry 
are settling in their communities be- 
cause of the excellence of local airline 
service. The industries include new 
manufacturing plants, distributors and 
other enterprises seeking dispersal from 
large metropolitan areas. 

Recently Southern Airways directed 
an inquiry to the Chamber of Com- 
merce (or comparable civic group) in 
each of the communities it serves ex- 
clusively, by which is meant that no 
other airline—local or trunk—provides 
air service to those communities. 

Among the questions asked were: 

1. Has airline service resulted in the 
location of new industry in your com- 
munity? 

2. How can this airline assist your 
city in the location of additional in- 
dustries ? 


Boosts Industrial Growth 

Nearly all the respondents stated un- 
equivocally that the new industries 
which had recently located in the re- 
spective communities would not have 
done so had not regular, daily sched- 
uled airline service been available. Sev- 
eral of the Chambers suggested that 
the airline establish a regular depart- 
ment whose sole function would be to 
assist on-line cities in the presentation 
of community solicitations for the lo- 
cation of new plant sites. Without ex- 
ception, acknowledgement was made 
that Southern offered an indispensable 
community service. 

The Ford Motor Company recently 
located a proving ground at Kingman, 
Arizona. One of the chief reasons for 
selecting the site was because of the 
scheduled air service provided by Bo- 
nanza Airlines. An official of Bonanza 
comments on his new neighbor as fol- 
lows: 

“Our part in Ford’s operation 
amounts to this: Parts, such as radia- 
tors, generators, transmission gears, 
carburetors and tires are shipped from 
Detroit one evening and arrive in our 
town, via airline, the next morning. 
These parts are rushed to the proving 
ground, installed on a test Ford, run 
all day, removed, rushed to the airpor', 
placed aboard one of our flights and 
are delivered to the Ford Company in 
Detroit the following morning. It his 
been stated by the management of 
the proving grounds that its operation 
could not function without the efficient 
service of our local airline.” 
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The airline official goes on to explain 
that Ford has other proving grounds 
and that the operations he has just de- 
scribed are on a competitive basis, i.e., 
the more successful the tests on one 


unit, the more testing assigned to that ' 


unit. The testing ground in his town— 
served by his airline—has held top 
honors in this respect for some time. 


A Chance For Competition 

Small communities now have an op- 
portunity to compete with large com- 
munities in bidding for industries look- 
ing for a place to locate. One of the 
most arresting examples of this in our 
time is the location of the new re- 
search, development and manufactur- 
ing center of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
oration at Quehanna, Pennsylvania. 
Quehanna is a 16-sided tract of forest, 
30 square miles in size, on a plateau 
n the Appalachian Mountains. Within 
1 30-mile radius approximately 100 
housand persons make their homes. It 
s believed that the payroll of the 
enter will number about 35,000 em- 
jloyees. The center thus becomes a 
ommunity. The trading area of the 
1ew community is bounded by hub 
ities 200 to 300 miles distant. The 
ommunity is linked to those cities by 
he regular scheduled air service of 
\llegheny Airlines. The center thus be- 
comes part of the nation. 

There is an important sociological 
corollary to the creation of the new 
community at Quehanna. For years 
the people residing in the adjacent area 
have had a critical unemployment 
problem. Industry there has been in 
retreat. This area now serves as a 
reservoir of manpower for the Que- 
hanna project. Industry is once again 
on the move. Thus, in bringing new 
life to an area, Curtiss-Wright is at 
the same time revitalizing’ the old. 


Serving The West 

The removal of sectional differences 
through local air transportation is well 
illustrated by considering a part of the 
country where geology seems eager to 
keep such differences alive. The dif- 
ficulties and inconveniences of travel 
between Reno and Las Vegas, Nevada, 
had, over the years, created a gap that 
grew to be more than a mileage factor. 
From the early 60’s when Nevada be- 
came part of the Union, the northern 
and southern parts of the state were 
split into separate worlds, each with 
different interests. Reno and Carson 
City had always been allied culturally 
and economically to San Francisco, 
while Las Vegas’ interests had tradi- 
tionally been more closely tied to Los 
Angeles and Southern California. So 
little was known in the State Capital 
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Local Service Airlines And The States They Serve 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES— 
BONANZA AIR LINES— 
CENTRAL AIRLINES— 
FRONTIER AIRLINES— 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES— 
MOHAWK AIRLINES— 


NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES—Michigan, Indiana, 


OZARK. AIR LINES— 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES— 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS— 


SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS— 
TRANS TEXAS AIRWAYS— 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 

New York, District of Columbia, Ohio 

and West Virginia. 

Nevada, Arizona and California. 

Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Arkansas and 

Missouri. 

Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New Mex- 

ico, North Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 

Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 

Pennsylvania. 

New York, New Jersey and New England. 
Yiinois, Wisconsin, 

Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 

lowa, Missouri, Kansas and Tennessee. 

Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, 

Kentucky, South Carolina, North Caro- 

lina, ee the District of Columbia. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 

Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 

lina and Tennessee. 

California. 

Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennessee. 


WEST COAST AIRLINES— 





Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 








of Clark County (of which Las Vegas 
is the county seat) that a poll taken in 
1946 showed only 20 per cent of the 
legislature had ever visited the south- 
ern city. It was about that time that 
Bonanza Airlines got going in the 
Silver state. 

It may not have been the intention 
of Bonanza to kelp break down rivalry 
between the two cities through under- 
standing of each other’s ideas and 
problems, but it has certainly turned 
out that way. 

Bonanza’s first goodwill gesture was 
to fly the entire Nevada State Legisla- 
ture, while in session, to Las Vegas. 
Thereafter, a number of business men 
and civic groups were carried on good- 
will exchange trips. These gestures 
paid off handsomely when the airline, 
worried over the limited passenger 
traffic, announced that it would have 
to curtail service between the two 
points. Immediately, leading business 
men in both cities offered to purchase 
stock in the company or to loan it 
money. The airline refused all such 
offers, stating merely: “All we need is 
traffic.” Whereupon the Reno and Las 
Vegas Chambers of Commerce met in 
an unprecedented action, combining to 
inaugurate a $10,000 publicity and ad- 
vertising campaign to stimulate air 
travel between the two cities. 

Cities Cooperate 

The affair between the two cities 
was further consummated in 1948, 
when Reno offered a surplus hangar to 
Las Vegas for no other cost than that 
attendant upon dismantling and trans- 
porting the hangar. The hangar was 


moved, piece by piece—a good 500 
miles over desert highway—and re- 
erected at the airport at Las Vegas. It 
now serves as the base of all the oper- 
ations of Bonanza—the airline that 
brought the two cities—the two parts 
of the country—together. 

In the wake of closer ties between 
previously unrelated sections of the 
country come people. With people 
come ideas. And with the exchange of 
ideas, provincialism vanishes. 

This is what is happening across the 
face of America. The thousands of 
eastern business men who make pe- 
riodic sales trips to the small towns in 
the new industrial South or West take 
part of the East with them. And they 
return to the East with a bit of the 
South—of the West. Accounts of what 
they saw induce others—friends and 
family—to go see for themselves. Thus 
the sectional bond is strengthened. 

Local transportation and good trunk 
connections also enable the business 
man to go and come within the same 
day. And while it enables him to spend 
more time at home with his family, it 
is removing from the American scene 
—from Main Street—a most colorful 
item of American folklore: The Story 
of the Traveling Salesman. 


In The Ole’ South 

There are numerous other examples 
across the country testifying to the 
elimination of sectional barriers by lo- 
cal airlines. Take Natchez, Mississippi. 
Until the Civil War, Natchez was 
known as the “Gold Coast of the 
South.” King Cotton had created a 
plantation royalty--King Cotton and 
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ALPA, which successfully promoted legislation for permanent certification of 





Local Service Carriers, now is helping to evaluate replacements for the DC-3. 
Shown above is ALPA's Fokker F-27 Evaluation Committee in discussions with 
Fokker engineering personnel during recent visit to Dutch plant. 


the “paddle wheelers” that tied Nat- 
chez, via the Mississippi River, to her 
markets. The Civil War deposed cot- 
ton as king and Natchez as the capital 
of his kingdom. Natchez thereafter be- 
came a backwater in the mainstream 
of history. 

But there was to be an awakening. 
Natchez was Sleeping Beauty. Her 
prince was the airplane. Born by the 
waterway, Natchez was to be reborn by 
the airway. 

Today, Natchez is once again mov- 
ing with the times. Each year thou- 
sands of tourists travel there to see the 
magnificent flowers, the fine ante-bel- 
lum houses, and to soak up the atmos- 
phere and history of this once thriving 
center of plantation life. 

They travel there from all sections 
of the country—and they travel there 
by air. Since there is no passenger rail 
service to Natchez, the daily flights of 
Southern Airways are helping to make 
the spring “pilgrimage” to Natchez a 
box-office success. What does this 
mean? It means that the economy of 
Natchez is getting a real boost from the 
tourist trade. It means that Natchez 
serves as a forum for the exchange of 
ideas—the exchange of ideas between 
séctions of the country that have not 
always seen eye to eye. And it means 
something that is too often overlooked 
in the habit of Main Street to convert 
to the latest gadget. 

It means that many communities 
which have been outpaced by the 
course of progress are now being put 
back into the main stream. In the case 
of Natchez, this is being done in terms 
of its own historical past. 


In The East 
For years a barrier of seven moun- 
tains kept the port of Erie, Pennsy]l- 
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vania, from tapping the industrial and 
cultural heart of the state. Not only 
did this isolation keep Erie from grow- 
ing, but the entire state of Pennsyl- 
vania was being denied the benefits of 
its only gateway to the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River area. Erie 
was thus a frozen asset: Pennsylvania 
was unable to utilize its birthright. 

Look at Erie today. Erie is now to 
Pennsylvania what Buffalo is to New 
York. Erie has not only been geared 
into the trading area represented by 
Pittsburgh and other centers of indus- 
try, but it has opened up vast markets 
to the North. Now that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has approved the St. Law- 
rence Waterway project, the potential 
for the economic development of that 
area 1s great. 

This dramatic change has come 
about in large part through the sched- 
uled operations of Allegheny Airlines. 
Allegheny’s daily flights have removed 
the mountain barriers—have extended 
industry—and have helped to trans- 
form Erie from a static to a dynamic 
community. Industry is aware of the 
role of air transportation in phasing 
deliveries of the products that keep 
their wheels moving so that the right 
part arrives at the right time. Large 
inventories can be cut down and valu- 
able space turned to doing the job. 
Allegheny plays a major role in keep- 
ing the production geared to the flow 
of essential products from outlying 
areas. 


Introducing The Poultry Industry 

There are more subtle ways in which 
the local airlines introduce one part of 
the country to another—one part of 
the world to another. Here is one that 
involves the poultry industry. 

Birds served on Christmas tables 
around the world may have been 


hatched in grass-roots America. An 
official of Southwest Airways says: 

“We are now fully cognizant of the 
problem of the baby chick and turkey 
poult (an infant turkey) industry and 
have geared the interests of the Cali- 
fornia hatcheries and our airline to a 
common solution. In fact, chicks and 
poults are probably our best air travel- 
ers. They can subsist for 72 hours 
after hatching without food or water. 
Which means that these fluffy, fragile 
little creatures could be air-transported 
anywhere in the world without peeping 
their little heads off for want of food, 
water or mother love. However, we 
must assure the hatcheries we serve, 
that our feathered friends can get 
through to their distant destinations. 
If we misconnect with the trunks or 
get the chicks too hot or too cold, we 
end up with a most unlovely cargo. 
Salvage is useless, as the birds are too 
small to fry.” 

The national usefulness of local air- 
line service ranges from atoms to yeast. 
Frontier Airlines serves the heart of the 
uranium country. Much of the explo- 
ration for this basic atomic-energy ele- 
ment takes place in remote areas where 
the only sure access is from the sky. 
Not only are uranium-detecting devices 
flown in, but uranium sampies are 
flown out to laboratories engaged in 
the development of atomic power. 

Further evidence of Frontier’s role 
in the drama of survival involves the 
staff of life. Six days a week, every 
week, Frontier flies about 1,000 loaves 
of bread from Phoenix, Arizona, to 
Winslow, Arizona—a distance of some 
300 miles. Since Winslow has a popu- 
lation of 6,000 and few bake ovens, 
the people of the town receive their 
daily bread by air. 

We know about the excellent oper- 
ational techniques developed by the 
trunk carriers—how these techniques, 
passed on to the local carriers, have 
given Americans the most useful, the 
most efficient and the most competitive 
airline system in the world. By the 
same token, the locals are doing their 
part to improve the entire system. 
Witness how this class of air carrier 
pioneered a system of fast in-and-out- 
of-airport service: 

The Ozark DC-3 comes in, the left 
engine never stops, the steps drop 
down, passengers, mail and freight un- 
load and load, and away they go. The 
aim is never to stay on the ground 
more than two minutes. In fact, it’s a 
game with the stewardess: “A second 
late today,” regular passengers say. But 
it’s being done on time. And it is en- 
couraging the trunks to hurry up their 
between-stop operations. 
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And so the instances of how the lo- 
cal service airlines are making of this 
nation a more perfect union build up. 
And quite appropriately these in- 
stances build to a point where their 
value in preserving the union can be 
assessed as a totality. 


Present Local Carrier Fleet 

The loca] carriers operate about 175 
aircraft. The vast majority of these are 
the time-tested, redoubtable but ob- 
solete DC-3’s; there is also a sprinkling 
of larger Martin and Convair aircraft. 
To man these aircraft, the locals em- 
ploy about 450 flight crews. To main- 
tain them, the locals employ approxi- 
mately 1,000 mechanics and 1,000 
other skilled ground personnel. 

While it is impossible to translate 
these assets into direct dollars of de- 
fense value, we know that they repre- 
sent a multi-million dollar asset to the 
nation in time of emergency. Also 
without a price tag from a defense 
standpoint are the airport and operat- 
ing bases with their trained personnel 
from which the local airlines fly. But 
certainly their availability in the event 
of emergency is priceless. All in all, 
quite a contribution from Main Street 
to the nation. 


The Future 

What of Main Street tomorrow? 

The local airlines have just scratched 
the surface of their potential traffic 
market. Today, 47 million people re- 
side in the areas they serve. As indus- 
tries continue to decentralize, as new 
branch offices are created, and as the 
labor markets in intermediate cities are 
absorbed, the number and population 
of those areas are bound to increase. 
The dispersal of defense plants gener- 
ates a mission just right for local car- 
rier cooperation. The hearings on per- 
manent certification last year involved 
examples of the relocation of manufac- 
turing facilities in small towns served 
by the local airlines and the abandon- 
ment of former facilities in large 
metropolitan centers. 

This tendency may be expected to 
increase in the future as business, in- 
dustry and people everywhere come to 
realize more and more that local air- 
lines have eliminated the isolation that 
once seemed to be characteristic of and 
inevitable in small communities. 

But progress to date and promised 
for the future has created a major 
problem. The record of progress that 
poises the local airlines today to pene- 
trate the short-haul market tomorrow 
has outmoded their instrument for 
urther penetration. 
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Replacing The DC-3 

For some time the local airline in- 
dustry has been faced with the prob- 
lem of finding a suitable replacement 
for the rugged, trustworthy, versatile 
but—let’s face it—outmoded DC-3. 
This veteran aircraft was designed 
about a quarter of a century ago— 
was the backbone of the nation’s trans- 
port fleet during World War I]—and 
today is still the most widely operated 
aircraft in the world. But in the fiercely 
competitive American transportation 
market today the DC-3 has reached an 
economic impasse. For, while the seat- 
mile cost of this aircraft has been re- 
duced to the limit, it is still too high 
to permit the economic operation de- 
sired. The future of the local airlines 
lies with another aircraft. 

What kind of successor to the DC-3 
is airline management thinking about? 
Here is what one person close to the 
problem says: 

“Generally, local airline executives 
are thinking of a short-haul money- 
maker. They are looking for a rugged, 
safe plane that will be able to get in 
and out of comparatively small air- 
ports and provide frequent, economical 
service on comparatively short routes.” 

The urgency of the situation is 
summed up by a spokesman for the 
locai airlines as follows: 

“Apart from the headache of steadily 
rising DC-3 operating costs, local air- 
line operators must wrestle with the 
nettlesome problem of parts replace- 





In Memoriam 


The Air Line Pilots Association 
and especially the members of the 
Association’s Engineering ©& Air 
Safety Department want to hereby 
express their deep sorrow to the fam- 
ily and friends of Bill Carr, Douglas 
Flight Test pilot, who found an un- 
timely death in last month’s DC-7B- 


nia. 

He was a fine person, and a bril- 
liant contributor to the development 
of aviation. 

All Association members, who 
have had the opportunity to work 
with Bill Carr in various engineer- 
ing and safety programs, were deep- 
ly “impressed by his distinct capabil- 
ity and sincerity. 

The unfortunate news of his un- 
timely passing leaves us with a sense 
of loss and sorrow difficult to ex- 
press. 

ALPA’s ENcINEERING & 
Air SaFety STAFF 





Air Force Jet collision over Califor- | 








ment. Since the DC-3 is no longer be- 
ing manufactured, replacements are 
often hard to come by. A grounded 
plane for want of a vital part is money 
lost to the carrier. The problem is com- 
pounded by customer demand for more 
modern equipment with greater speed 
and comfort. 

“The same problems confront the 
trunk lines on their extensive local 
service route patterns and the large 
corporations using DC-3’s to shuttle 
executives around the country. There’s 
nothing new about “these problems; 
they just get older, along with the pre- 
jet age equipment that creates them.” 


The F-27 

Therein lies the problem. The local 
airlines are facing into the jet age with 
pre-jet equipment. However, now in 
1957, this need not be the case. For 
in October of this year the first of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpor- 
ation’s F-27 Friendships will start roll- 
ing off the line. This Dutch-designed 
plane is a turbo-prop (turbine-driven 
propeller) aircraft with a cruising 
speed of 280 mph (the DC-3 cruises 
at about 150 mph), seating capacity 
for 40 passengers and with the same 
ability to operate from airports with 
short runways as the DC-3. And what 
is of particular importance, the F-27 
is able to operate at seat-mile and ton- 
mile costs lower than the DC-3. 

All the locai airlines have shown in- 
terest in the F-27. In fact, orders for 
this aircraft have already been placed 
by West Coast Airlines, Frontier Air- 
lines, Bonanza Air Lines and Piedmont 
Airlines, to mention only a few. 


Other Possibilities 

In addition to the F-27, Britain’s 
Handley Page Herald, France’s Hurel 
Dubois HD 32, and the Frye Corpora- 
tion’s F-1, known as the Safari, have 
all been designed as replacements for 
the DC-3. And while the local carri- 
ers have expressed varying degrees of 
interest in all of them, they have placed 
firm orders only for the F-27. 

There can be no doubt that the local 
airlines must have a new plane to en- 
able them to realize their potential in 
developing the short-haul air-traffic 
market. The F-27 may well be the 
answer. For it is only with the right 
aircraft that the vigor and ingenuity of 
the young industry that has linked 
Main Street to the world of today will 
lead Main Street into the brighter and 
better world of tomorrow. 

No one knows better than the op- 
erators themselves that the degree of 
utility and acceptance of the local air- 
lines can be no better than the ve- 
hicle they operate. 
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The Union's Role In 
The Professions 


The ALPA Is An Excellent Example Of The 
Meeting Ground Of Unions And Professions 


By C. N. Sayen 


(Reprinted From THe AMERICAN TEACHER MAGAZINE) 


A question which arises frequently 
among professional and semi-profes- 
sional people is: Are unionism and 
professions compatible? An objective 
analysis of this question will provide 
an affirmative answer. An exploration 
of the basic reasons for the develop- 
ment of group action in the pursuit 
of common objectives, both historically 
and in our current political and eco- 
nomic institutions, leads to the conclu- 
sion that unionism is not only com- 
patible with the professions, but is an 
urgent necessity. 

All levels of society and civilization 
throughout the years have accepted 
some form of unionism in principle, 
as vital to their well-being. 

After all, what is a union? Basically, 
it is. exactly what its name implies 
—a matter of unity. An examination 
of all forms of currently existing unions 
indicate they all have a common de- 
nominator. They are all organizations 
of people with common problems es- 
tablished for the purpose of pursuing 
common objectives. 

Trade unions are merely a form of 
organizational unity, well-accepted as 
a part of our way of life. It makes 
little difference whether unified groups 
are organized primarily for the purpose 
of collective bargaining in order to 
raise income and standards of working 
conditions, as many craft and industrial 
unions are, or some other common and 
legitimate purpose. 


Professionals’ Need For Unions 

By now, most professional or semi- 
professional groups have realized the 
necessity for some sort of an organiza- 
tion or union. In the past, many un- 
ions strictly identified as trade unions 
confined themselves solely to the prob- 
lems of rates of compensation and 
working conditions of their members. 
They have now found it necessary to 
enlarge their functions in such a way 
as to concern themselves with the pro- 
motion of standards of their particular 
group, political functions, and many 
other activities once beyond the scope 
of trade unionism. 

While some so-called professional 
organizations have not reached the 
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stage where they actively engage in 
collective bargaining for their mem- 
bers, they are nevertheless intimately 
concerned with rates of compensation, 
rules, and working conditions as well 
as the maintenance of standards for 
their particular group. 

With these two forces at work—a 
recognition on the part of the profes- 
sions of the need for a unified organi- 
zation to represent their economic in- 
terests and an expansion of trade un- 
ion responsibilities to the other fields 
—a common and workable meeting 
ground between unionism and profes- 
sionalism has been firmly established. 

My own organization, the Air Line 
Pilots Association, International, rep- 
resents the professional air line pilot 
in all of his relations with his em- 
ployer, the public, governmental agen- 
cies, and all other phases of his pro- 
fessional career. 

This year, we celebrated our twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Based on our ex- 
perience during this quarter century, 
we are of the opinion that, not only 
are unionism and the professions com- 
patible, but. unions are a necessity to 
professional development. 

A union of professional employees 
is an essential vehicle for identifying 
its members as professional people. 
This is accomplished in several ways, 
one of which is by providing the means 
of meeting a basic requirement of a 
profession: that it contribute to society 
and social advancement. Such a group 
is capable of performing essential pub- 
lic services by bringing to the attention 
of society, the critical problems which 
exist in their particular line of en- 
deavor. 

For example: The Air Line Pilots 
Association has always been very active 
in the promotion of air safety and has 
been a strong, independent voice in the 
development of many of the standards 
maintained by civil air transport to- 
day. It has also insisted on maintain- 
ing high standards for the air line pilot, 
and has, therefore, drawn competent 
and responsible people into this work 
and retained them in the profession 
with resultant benefits to the industry 
and the public. 


> 


Again, based on our experience in 
merging the many aspects of trade un- 
ionism with the philosophies and prob- 
lems of a profession into one organ- 
ization, we have discovered many areas 
in which the professional employee can 
be aided by a labor organization. A 
few, but by no means all, of the im- 
portant ones are: 

>» Establishment and maintenance 
of standards for the profession, by an 
organization that reflects those stand- 
ards—a necessity to professional sur- 
vival. 

» Negotiations and maintenance of 
rates of compensation, rules and work- 
ing conditions appropriate to profes- 
sional status—an economic reality no 
less important to the white-collar pro- 
fessional than the factory worker. 

> Political and legislative repre- 
sentation locally and nationally in con- 
nection with an employee’s profession- 
al life—a relationship that is growing 
ever more essential. 

» Representation and participation 
in technical or professional matters af- 
fecting job efficiency or professional 
welfare—a true requirement of any 
profession. 

» Representation from a public re- 
lations view so as to maintain the pro- 
fessional in the most favorable public 
view—an essential to the acceptance 
of the group as a profession. 

Fading Stigma 

The day is rapidly fading when 
membership in a trade union carries 
the stigma which many people at- 
tempted to attach to labor’s first or- 
ganizing and representing efforts. Out- 
dated, too, is the school of thought 
that professional prestige must be sub- 
ordinated to the economic realities of 
trade unionism, and, therefore, be 
detrimentally affected. Indeed, to the 
contrary, history has proven that labor 
organizations can and do provide a 
vehicle for enhancement of professional 
prestige and the increased earning 
power merited by that profession. 

The question facing professional 
people is not really whether or not 
they should be organized. More im- 
portant are the questions: What should 
be our objectives in organizing? What 
type of organization will best repre- 
sent us? 

These questions cannot be ignored 
if a profession and its members are to 
retain their professional identity and 
survive, prosper and progress. Very 
sound answers to both of these vital 
questions can be found in an effective, 
properly run trade union that recog- 
nizes the economic as well as strictly 
professional problems and _ require- 
ments of the group. 
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Current Topics At The Safety Forum 


Agenda For Fifth Annual ALPA Air Safety Forum, March 5, 6, 7, Will Highlight 
Air Traffic Control, Aircraft Development And Pilot Training Requirements 


The ALPA Air Safety Forum is be- 
ing held at the Hotel Shoreland, Chi- 
cago, March 5, 6, and 7. It is the fifth 
annual Forum of this nature to be 
sponsored by the Association. 

While the Forum itself is compara- 
tively young, the reason for its being 
is as old as the piloting profession. 
Stated in broad terms, the reason is: 
the pilots’ professional interest in air 
safety and the need for expression of 
the pilot viewpoint in order that that 
interest may be furthered to the ad- 
vantage of all. 


One-Man Combination 

Back in the old days of pioneering 
mail pilots and the barnstorming stunt 
men, it was the pilot himself who saw 
to it that his airplane was in good 
shape. He handled the wrench and 
screwdriver himself. He was a one-man 
pilot-mechanic combination. His inter- 
est was, of course, very personal—a 
matter of sheer self-preservation. 

Today this is, of course, impossible 


as the commercial air line pilot flies 
the line on a set schedule with highly- 
complicated, high-performance, multi- 
engine equipment. 

In addition to the pilot’s personal 
interest in air safety, it has become 
necessary to develop an organizational 
pattern of air safety to represent not 
merely the individual pilot, but the en- 
tire air line piloting profession, and set 
standards for that profession. This is 
what the Association has done in the 
establishment of its organization for 
safety, of which the Air Safety Forum 
is an essential part. 


ALPA's Safety Interests 

ALPA’s air safety interest involves 
three primary realms—the aircraft 
which the pilot must fly, the conditions 
under which he must fly it, including 
the rules and ‘the flight aids, and the 
pilot himself as part of the profession 
which the Association represents. 

The Fifth Air Safety Forum will 
cover all of these areas of interest from 


the pilot viewpoint. It will provide a 
meeting place of the minds of the 
pilots, as users, and representatives 
from air lines, the government, the 
manufacturers, and the, military, to dis- 
cuss ways of meeting the challenges of 
new and faster equipment and of in- 
creasingly crowded airways and an 
ever-growing volume of air traffic. 


Fifth Forum's Agenda 

The agenda for the Fifth Forum has 
been set up to cover those topics which 
experience has indicated to be current- 
ly the most critical from an operational 
viewpoint, the viewpoint on which the 
ALPA Forums concentrate. To be cov- 
ered by the 1957 Forum are: (1) Air- 
craft Evaluation; (2) Air Traffic Con- 
trol; (3) Pilot Training. (See complete 
agenda below). 

All are subjects in which the Asso- 
ciation has been active. 

For example, the ALPA Aircraft 
Evaluation program has been in prog- 
ress for years now. New planes, now in 
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» The Turbine Transport Airplane Development Panel 

Speakers: H. Hoekstra, CAA, “Turbine Transport 
Problems From CAA’s Viewpoint”; J. T. A. Marsder., 
BOAC pilot, “Experience With Turbine-Powered Air- 
liners—An Air Line Pilot’s Viewpoint”; W. E. Rhoades, 
UAL, “An Air Carrier’s View On Turbine-Powered Air- 
craft Performance Requirements”; H. C. van Meerten, 
Chief Engineer, Fokker Aircraft Co., “Comments On De- 
velopments Of The F-27”; H. L. Mouden (BNF), Panel 
Chairman. 

» The Air Traffic Control Development Panel 

Speakers: J. D. Smith (CAP), Panel Chairman, “The 
Airport’s Effect On ATC”; S. Saint (AA), “The Pilot’s 
Requirements For ATC”; H. S. Chandler, CAA, “CAA’s 
Plans For ATC Improvements”; M. W. Arnold, V. P., 
Operations and Engineering, ATA, “The Carriers’ Views 
On Adequate ATC”; J. Anast, from E. P. Curtis Com- 
mittee, “Aviation Facilities Planning For Nation’s Future”; 
D. Ross, IBM, “The Computer In The ATC Problem”; 
Col. J. F. Taylor, MATS, “Military Requirements For 
ATC.” 

» Pilot Training Requirements For Present And Fu- 
ture Aircraft Panel 

Speakers: E. Watson (EAL), “An Air Line Pilot’s 
View On Training Requirements”; A. F. Bonnalie, UAL 
Director of Flight Training, “Experience With Simulators 
For Flight Crew Training”; A. M. Johnston, Chief, Flight 
Test, Boeing Airplane Co., “Training Program For Jet 


Transports”; J. L. Harper, Douglas Aircraft Co., “DC-8 
Pilot Training Program”; N. Warner, EAL Check Pilot, 
“Flight Crew Training—Carrier’s Viewpoint.” E. J. Bech- 
told (EAL), Panel Chairman. 

> Individual Speakers: 

Pres. Sayen, Welcoming Address; T. G. Linnert and 
C. F. Eck, ALPA Engineering & Air Safety Dept., 
“ALPA’s Organization For Safety”; D. Halperin (TWA), 
“Central Airline Safety Chairman Procedures”; H. Miller 
(AA), “Regional Air Safety Activities’; R. F. Adickes 
(TWA), “ALPA New Airplane Evaluation Activities”; 
M. Gough, head of Flight Research, NACA Langley 
Laboratories, “Take-Off Meter” and “Tire To Runway 
Braking Coefficient”; J. H. King, USAF, “Altimeter’s 
Position Errors”: J. Lederer, head, Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, “Problems For Improving Air Safety”; H. Hasbrook, 
head, Crash Injury Research Institute, “Crash Safety 
Design Of Flight Crew Stations”; W. Stieglitz, Design 
Safety Engineer, Republic Aviation, “The Engineer— 
Human Engineer—Pilot Relationship”; Capt. A. E. Har- 
ned, U. S. Coast Guard, “Search And Rescue Training”; 
R.*Ogg (PAA), “Benefits Of Emergency Procedure 
Training.” 

The Annual Forum Banquet will be held Wednesday, 
March 6, 8 p.m. A prominent aviation personality will 
be speaker. 


Also on the program will be a trip to the Flight 
Simulator Installation at United Air Lines. * 
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the testing or mock-up stages, have had 
the benefit of pilot thinking and the 
various evaluation committees are ac- 
tively participating in the design and 
manufacture of the aircraft in this 
country and abroad. ALPA Evaluation 
Committees presently active are: Lock- 
heed 1649A, Lockheed Electra, Boeing 
707, Douglas DC-8, Convair 880, Fok- 
ker F-27, Comet 4-A, Viscount, and 
Britannia. 
First ATC System 

The Association was active in estab- 
lishing the first Air Traffic Control 
System some 20 years ago. However, 
obsolescence of that system has now 
set in and the Association is now work- 
ing on development of new systems to 
meet current demands. The ALPA Air 
Traffic Control Committee was organ- 
ized in November, 1955. The Four- 
teenth Convention adopted a set of 12 
recommendations aimed at solution of 
the Air Traffic Control problems, as 
well as formalizing the specifications 
that air line pilots felt the system of 
the future should meet. Considerable 
activity is underway to implement these 
recomendations. 


Pilot Training 

Pilot training, as an aspect of air 
safety, will become increasingly impor- 
tant with the transition from piston 
driven to jet aircraft. 

The 14th Convention established a 
committee to formulate “a detailed 
ground and air training curriculum for 
all pilots on all types of equipment.” 
Also the Association was asked to “es- 
tablish or enter into an arrangement 
with an established and _ reputable 
school to provide an indoctrination and 
home study course on jet propulsion 
and operation of jet aircraft to be 
made available to all members on a 
voluntary basis.” 

The three panel groups, making up 
the major portion of the Forum pro- 
gram will deal with these highlight 
problems and review some of the prog- 
ress made to date. 

The pilots’ viewpoint will be brought 
forth and the discussions with the rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the indus- 
try will, it is hoped, help to clarify 
many problems. A new understanding 
of the problems should do much to 
bring about realistic solutions of them. 

As U. S. air lines ready for the 550 
miles-plus per hour jets, air safety is 
not merely the pilot’s concern-—it is 
the nation’s and world’s concern. The 
Fifth ALPA Air Safety Forum should 
be a valuable contribution to this new 
era of air transportation. 
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(Eprror’s Nore: This is the third 
installment of the Stare Or Tue As- 
SOCIATION Report submitted by Presi- 
dent Sayen at the Fourteenth Conven- 
tion, highlights of which are being 
reprinted due to many requests for 
publication of this information. This 
‘nstallment covers the Publicity and 
Public Relations, Statistical and Re- 
search, Education and Organization, 
and Legislative Representation Depart- 
ments. The figures employed are as of 
October 1, 1956, when the report was 
written.) 





Much of the strength of an associa- 
tion lies in its ability to keep the mem- 
bership accurately and currently in- 
formed. One of the assets of a 
profession is the favorable light in 
which it is held by the public and pub- 
lic agencies. ALPA’s public relations 
program and Public Relations Depart- 
ment is designed with these two im- 
portant objectives in mind. It is based 
on a two-phase concept of membership 
information and public education using 
well-accepted and successful public re- 
lations techniques and_ utilizing all 
media. 

The Association’s Publicity and Pub- 
lic Relations are under the direction of 


Department Head E. C. Modes, who 


ALPA's Publicity And Public Relations Department. 


works in cooperation with the officers 
of the Association to implement the 
ALPA policies and programs in this 
field. Mr. Modes is assisted by a staff 
of three. Other public relations assign- 
ments are carried out by various staff 
members including the Washington Of- 
fice and selected pilot representatives. 


ALPA Publications 

Information to the membership is 
distributed through the News Bulletin, 
The Air Line Pilot, Technical Talk For 
Pilots, and special bulletins and book- 
lets such as The ALPA Story, Why 
You Should Belong To ALPA and 
ALPA’s Organization For Safety. 


The ALPA News Bureau 
Public information is_ distributed 
through News Releases, The Air Line 
Pilot, radio and television programs, 
special magazine articles and personal 
press contact. 


The ALPA Information Service 
This is a service maintained by the 
Public Relations Department to answer 
specific requests for information and 
research data and material for use of 
students, writers, and others desiring 
information on ALPA. 


The ALPA Membership Information 
Service 

This is a personalized information 

service for all members maintained by 

the Public Relations Department to 
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supplement and extend communication 
channels such as the News Bulletin. 


Public Relations Advisory Service 

Publicity and Public Relations are a 
function of all ALPA staff members. A 
specialist advises each department in 
an effort to make all Association pub- 
lications more interesting and readable. 

Councils and air lines have been en- 
couraged to establish their own News 
Letters with the Home Office providing 
materials, mechanics, minor editing and 
advice when requested. 

Cooperation with various committees 
and study groups is part of the Public 
Relations Department’s activities car- 
ried out to determine how they can fit 
into ALPA’s public relations program, 
and, conversely, how ALPA’s_ public 
relations program can aid them. 


Accomplishments 

» Press Relations: There has been a 
general expansion of activity and scope 
in ALPA’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment. It has been expanded with an 
additional staff member and secretarial 
help. This has resulted in a wide ex- 
pansion of contacts; a general stepping 
up of the amount of information being 
made available to the public, and a 
greater utilization of public relations 
techniques and media. An indication 
of the acceptance of ALPA’s materials 
is indicated by the increasing number 
of clippings received. During the month 
of January, 1956, this reached a high 
of more than 1,400. To get this kind 
of coverage, the Public Relations De- 
partment works in close cooperation 
with all the wire services, daily and 
home town weeklies, aviation editors 
and writers, columnists, radio and TV 
stations. The Department services about 
1,000 publications and writers regu- 
larly. 

>» News Letter Program: Encourage- 
ment of the News Letter program has 


resulted in noticeably better communi- 
cations at the local level and in areas 
of information which the Home Office 
facilities could not, in themselves, pro- 
vide. Most MEC’s publish MEC News 
Letters, while practically all of the 
larger councils are keeping their mem- 
bers informed via the Council News 
Notes. 

> News Bulletin: The News Bulle- 
tin, published every two weeks on an 
ironclad deadline which has never been 
missed, is utilized to report all major 
activities of the Association at the na- 
tional level and considered of interest 
and importance to the membership at 
large. It endeavors to provide a run- 
ning and integrated picture of the As- 
sociation as a whole, interpret the 
meaning of activities where necessary, 
clarify Association policy and _pro- 
grams, and generally provide an outline 
of long-range plans where necessary. 
Because of this scope, it is necessarily 
brief, written in a newsletter style and 
concentrates on items of the greatest 
importance and currency. 

» “The Air Line Pilot”: The Air 
Line Pilot is published monthly and has 
become a respected magazine in the 
industry. Both circulation and average 
size has increased and editorial content 
strengthened. Advertising, now averag- 
ing about $800 a month, has permitted 
this. Since 1948, for example, its cir- 
culation has doubled and printing costs 
have increased some 40 per cent, but 
the cost of The Air Line Pilot in 1955, 
as far as Association cash outlay is con- 
cerned, was 50 per cent of what it was 
in 1948. The Air Line Pilot is a profes- 
sional journal designed to provide in- 
formation on the pilot’s job and pro- 
fession, his problems and their possible 
solution, and background on overall 
ALPA policies and programs. This is 
accomplished by an editorial formula 
stressing technical, general interest and 
“think” articles. 


Analysis, Outlook And Plans 

Indications are that ALPA’s public 
relations program is‘ showing constant 
improvement to the maximum possible 
extent within the budget and facilities 
of ALPA. We hope to continue im- 
provements in this program by: 

> Maintaining a long-range, constant 
build-up type of program to increase 
the personal and group prestige of the 
air line pilots as “professional men” ; 

» A study and exploration of meth- 
ods of overcoming communication 
problems in a public relations program 
of national and international scope; 

> Full utilization of public relations 
talent available in the membership 
ranks and exploration and development 
of ways and means to-stimulate more 
satisfactory public relations and news 
dissemination at the local level; 

» A program to promote the interest 
of the mass media and national maga- 
zines in constructive air line pilot ar- 
ticles; 

» Greater news release coverage on 
more aspects of ALPA activities, parti- 
cularly on air safety. 


Staff 


Ed Modes, Department Head; Hel- 
mut Lorsch, Administrative Assistant; 
Secretarial: 


Grace Moody. 


Dorothy Gramm, and 





The Research Department performs 
the following functions for the Associa- 
tion: 

>» Evaluates and presents informa- 
tion of a statistical and economic na- 
ture to assist the officers and staff and 
pilots of the Association in the accom- 
plishment of their duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

> Keeps available for staff and pilot 
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usé economic and statistical informa- 
tion necessary for collective bargaining, 
arbitration, legal proceedings, and so 
forth. 

» Assists in collective bargaining 
whenever necessary. 

» Prepares evidence and _ exhibits 
and appears as witnesses in Association 
proceedings as necessary. 

>» Maintains historical records. 


Research Facilities 

The Association maintains a Re- 
search Department with two profes- 
sional people and such other assistance 
as is necessary. In addition, various 
other departments of the organization 
are assigned to research duties as neces- 
sary, and the Association is fortunate 
in having on its staff individuals who 
are trained and experienced in this 
field. In addition, utilization is made 
of independent research organizations 
as necessary in connection with specific 
projects. For example, throughout our 
work in the retirement field, the Asso- 
ciation has utilized the firm of Segal 
and Company who have one of the 
largest organizations in this field in the 
country. It is imperative to the func- 
tioning of the Association in our mod- 
ern complex society that adequate, ac- 
curate research be constantly conducted 
to handle current problems and anti- 
cipate the future problems. 


Current Programs 
Because of the complexity of the re- 
tirement field, it has been necessary. to 
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ALPA's Statistical And Research Department. 


establish retirement schools for staff 
and pilot negotiators in order to fa- 
miliarize them with the essential infor- 
mation necessary for collective bargain- 
ing in this field. Such schools are 
conducted for each negotiating com- 
mittee. 

All personnel of the Research De- 
partment are assigned to collective bar- 
gaining activities under the theory that 
facing actual collective bargaining 
problems will increase the effectiveness 
of the Department. 

At the close of each calendar year, 
a complete statistical analysis is made 
of pilot earnings for the year. As a 
result, the Association now has wage 
statistics dating from 1952 which pre- 
sent average pilot wages, quartiles and 
deciles of pilot wages by air line, by 
pilot status, and by air line classifica- 
tion. This essential information was not 
available prior to 1952 and such studies 
must be continued to provide accurate 
statistical information for many pur- 
poses. 

Career potential studies are made 
constantly in order to analyze in detail 
the trends in negotiations and the net 
result in terms of the career profes- 
sional pilot. Such studies are necessary 
to determine problem areas for further 
negotiation. 

A historical study of the Association’s 
activities in the field of rates of com- 
pensation, rules and working conditions 
for pilots is under preparation for the 


information of study groups, negotiat- 
ing committees, and so forth. 

The Association is now in the process 
of completing a study of the relative 
position of air line pilots of all the 
member Associations of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations. This information is im- 
portant to the work of IFALPA as well 
as ALPA. The International Federa- 
tion is bringing their work on a similar 
study up to date. 


Some Publications 

>» Negotiators Handbook— is an anal- 
ysis and compilation of all pilot agree- 
ments on a comparative basis. This 
handbook enables staff negotiators. and 
pilot representatives to have a ready 
reference to all current agreements. It 
also facilitates the comparison of vari- 
ous sections of agreements. 

>» Rates of Compensation Handbook 
—is a study dealing solely with monthly 
wages by type of equipment for vary- 
ing hours flown paid by each air line 
to pilots and copilots. 

>» Pension Handbook—-sets forth sim- 
plified methods of computation of costs 
and benefits in the negotiation of re- 
tirement programs. This publication is 
made available to staff members and 
negotiating committees in order that a 
common system for the calculation of 
costs and benefits may be utilized. 


Library And Files 

A library is being developed by the 
Association to make available to staff 
and pilot representatives information 
relating to labor-management relations, 
economic developments, and so forth. 
It is composed of professional journals, 
periodicals, government publications, of 
which the following are examples: 
Monthly Labor Review, Survey Of 
Current Business, Harvard Business Re- 
view, Journal Of Air Law & Com- 
merce, Industrial G Labor Relations 
Review, International Labor Review, 
American Economic Review, Journal 
Of Aviation Medicine, Fortune, Dept. 
of Commerce Releases, Dept. of Labor 
Releases, C.A.B. Releases, C.A.B. 
Dockets, Records of Arbitrations, Rec- 
ords of Mergers, Air Line Financial 
Information, miscellaneous _ bulletins 
and reports. 


Research 

The Research Department provides 
essential objective information for the 
use of Standing Committees of the 
Board of Directors or other groups as 
needed. Examples of some of the cur- 
rent projects with which the Research 
Department has been concerned are: 
The ALPA Turbo-Prop and Jet Study 
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Committee, ALPA Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Committee, ALPA Profes- 
sional Standards Committee, various 
Pension Committees, Catastrophe In- 
surance Studies, Historical Wage 
Studies. 
Staff 

Research Director William J. Mac- 

Williams, Jr., Paul F. Dwyer; Secre- 


tarial: Victoria Catinella. 





The Association established an Edu- 
ation and Organization Department in 
August, 1946: 

» To help other air line employees 
orm their own representing organiza- 
ions. 


» To perform educational functions 
or the Air Line Pilots Association. 

» To assure the stability of repre- 
sentation of air line employees within 
the air line industry. 


Accomplishments 
Following is a list of ALPA affiliates 
ind their current status: 


Air Lines Employees 
Association Represented Represented 
ALSSA Alaska 7,500 

Allegheny 

American 

Braniff 

California-Eastern 

Capital 

Caribbean-Atlantic 

(Colonial—merged with 
EAL, June |, 1956) 

Continental 

Eastern 

Flying Tiger 

Frontier 

Hawaiian 

Lake Central 

Mohawk 

National 

North Central 

Northeast 

Northwest 

Ozark 

Pacific Northern 

Southwest 

Trans World 

Trans-Texas 

Trans-Pacific 

United 

Western 

West Coast 





Status: 


Maintains own staff, performs own. functions, 
pays own expenses, uses ALPA staff assistance 
on a cost basis. 


ALAA Caribbean-Atlantic 2,500 
Flying Tiger 
National 
North Central 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Trans-Texas 
United 
West Coast 
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Status: 
Acting Officers, Administered by E & O. 
ACMA Braniff 1,750 
Caribbean-Atlantic 
Central 
Mohawk 
Pacific Northern 
Riddle 
Southern 
Status: 

Acting Officers, Administered by E & O. 

ACCOA Caribbean-Atlantic 510 
Trans World 
Status: 

Acting Officers, Administered by E & O. 
ACFEA Western 50 
Status: 

Acting Officers, Administered by E & O. 
SOALM Continental 100 

Northwest 
United 
Status: 





Maintains own staff, performs own functions, 
pays own expenses, uses ALPA Negotiators oc- 
casionally on a cost basis. 


Associated Motion Picture Pilots 
Status: 


Maintains own staff, performs own functions, 
pays own expenses. 


Method 

When a group of air line employees 
consisting of craft or class under the 
Railway Labor Act indicates a desire 
to form their own representing organi- 
zation and expresses that desire to the 
Association, ALPA staff members assist 
these individuals in forming their own 
organization. Such an organization is 
established as an affiliate of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. When the or- 
ganization reaches a point where it is 
in a position to assume control of its 
own financial and administrative opera- 
tions, a convention is called in accord- 
ance with the By-Laws of the affiliate 





and officers are elected from the ranks 
of the membership. In some instances 
ALPA’s Education and Organization 
Department continues to aid in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the affili- 
ate, if it is requested to do so. 

During the past year the number of 
air line employees represented by affili- 
ates of ALPA increased by approxi- 
mately 1,000 members. 


Staff 
Victor J. Herbert, Department Head; 
William A. Schneider, Pat Cain. Secre- 
tarial and Clerical: Catherine Sullivan, 
Rosemarie Behm, Venita Foster, Gladys 
Wragg, Rose Konichek, and Joan Hill. 


Legislative 





Representation 


The effective implementation of the 
policies of the Association require rep- 
resentation in the political and legisla- 
tive field. This program is carried out 
by a coordinated program between the 
Officers of the Association, the staff, 
and pilot representatives in various lo- 
calities and on special projects. While 
such activity is necessary on an interna- 
tional and national scale, a consider- 
able portion centers in Washington, 
D. C., where ALPA maintains an office 
and personnel. Our representation in 
this area is generally concerned with: 

>» Keeping the Association officers, 
staff and pilot representatives currently 
informed on the state of all activity of 
federal agencies and legislation affect- 
ing the piloting profession. 

» Coordinating Association activities 
with the Federal agencies concerned 
with aviation and labor problems. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Air Line Pilots And 
The Geophysical Year 


Air Line Pilots Can Cooperate In This 
Scientific Venture By Observations 


By C. W. Gartlein 


Coordinator Of Visual Observation for the U.S. A. 


The International Geophysical Year, 
July 1, 1957, to January 1, 1959, is a 
continuation of the cooperative study 
of geophysical problems begun in the 
first and second International Polar 
Years, 1882 and 1932. This geophys- 
ical year is on a wider and more in- 
tensive scale than the earlier efforts. 
Simultaneous observations of solar and 
terrestrial phenomena will be made by 
over 40 nations from all the continents. 
Eleven fields of activity comprise the 

m: meteorology, latitude and 
longitude determinations, geomagnet- 
ism, gravity measurements, ionspheric 
physics, aurora and airglow, solar ac- 
tivity, cosmic rays, glaciology, ocean- 
ography, satellite and rocket explora- 
tion of the upper atmosphere. 





Air line pilots can give uniquely 
valuable assistance in at least one of 
these programs, the study of the au- 
rora. An extensive study of this phe- 
nomenon is planned not only because 
of the large gaps in our knowledge but 
because of its close relation to ion- 
spheric disturbances, polar radio black- 
outs, magnetic field disturbances and 
possibly to weather changes. 

The aurora is visible only at night 
in a variety of forms, arcs, rays, pul- 
sating forms and flames. It is caused 
by bombardment of the earth’s atmos- 
phere by particles emitted from dis- 
turbed regions on the run. The result- 
ing light (aurora) is so weak that some 
of its aspects cannot be photographed. 
Thus visual observations are needed. 


International Geophysical Year Auroral Plotting Map. 
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The aurora extends over such a wide 
territory that cooperative, continuous 
international observation is needed to 
obtain data even of its simpler aspects. 
The best planned observations from 
the ground will be set at naught by 
cloudiness about 30% of the time and 
the widespread synoptic map of the 
aurora we need will not be obtained. 
Therefore we appeal to air line pilots to 
send us observations whenever they fly 
over large cloudy areas or over the 
ocean. 

The programs of other nations differ 
in detail but not in essence from the 
integrated North American program 
which consists of the following: 


North American Program 

Twenty-nine All-Sky cameras will 
photograph the sky at one-minute in- 
tervals giving details of the aurora 
within 200 miles of the station. Twelve 
spectrographs will photograph the au- 
roral spectrum of the sky along the 
meridians. A group of U. S. Weather 
Bureau stations and many volunteer 
observers will give reports on what 
they see and the positions they measure 
with simple instruments. The data 
from the programs will be combined 
to draw synoptic maps showing the 
overhead location of aurora from hour 
to hour. 

A chain of aurora radar stations ex- 
tending north-south through Alaska, as 
well as other isolated installations, are 
being installed to find the relation be- 
tween visible aurora and the location 
ionization reflecting high frequency 
signals. 

Scanning spectrometers and radio 
wave absorption measurements will 
give finer details on the disturbance. 
A chain of photometric stations will 
study the faint glow visible only on 
nights of no aurora. The faint glow 
seems to occur in patches in certain 
latitudes and shows evidence of motion 
and thermal reaction in the upper at- 
mosphere. It is obvious how damaging 
the usual extent of cloudiness can be 
to much of the above program. 

Some features of the aurora, arcs 
and bands, appear to be thousands of 
miles long, so we must have observa- 
tion in spite of the clouds, if we are 
to determine their true extent and lo- 
cation. Observations of limited pre- 
cision, requiring only a few moments, 
are sufficient to do this. We therefore 
appeal for your assistance. 

Reporting forms, prepaid envelopes 
and instructions will be supplied. 

Interested persons may write to the: 


Auroral Data Center, IGY, Rockefeller 
Hall, Ithaca, New York. 


Tue Amr Line Pitot 
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The Reorganization Of The 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


Three-Way Reorganization To 
Effect Safety And Economics 


Chairman James R. Durfee of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board announced 
recently that in order to more ef- 
ficiently meet the overall economic 
and safety regulatory supervision of 
the United States air carrier indus- 
try, the Board has decided on a 
major, three-way reorganization of 
Board operations: 

>» On the recommendation of the 
Executive Director, that office is 
abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Chairman. 

» The safety activities of the Board 
are being consolidated by merging 
the Bureau of Safety Regulation and 
the Bureau of Safety Investigation 
into an overall Bureau of Safety. 


» The Board also revamped its 
Bureau of Air Operations, increas- 
ing emphasis on international opera- 
tions, by creating two new posts of 
Associate Director (International) 
and Associate Director (Domestic). 


Explains Significance 

The Chairman emphasized the 
significance of the reorganization by 
stating that no industry in modern 
times has increased in economic or 
technical size, or more closely af- 
fected the American economy, than 
that of air transportation. The Board 
pointed out that in 1956 more than 
15 million passengers were trans- 
ported by United States air carriers 
with an outstanding safety record of 
less than one passenger fatality per 
one hundred million passenger miles 
flown, and that the invested capital 
worth and assets of this great trans- 
portation utility now approach 1.3 
billion dollars. 

In its first reorganization move 
the Board abolished the Office of 
Executive Director of the Board and 
transferred its functions to the Legal 
Adviser and Assistant to the Chair- 
man, Robert L. Kunzig. In delegat- 
ing these responsibilities to the Chair- 
man’s Assistant, it redesignated that 
position as Executive Assistant and 
Legal Adviser to the Chairman. 

In the field of safety, a function 
of the Board which has attained in- 
creasingly important stature with the 
growth of air transportation, the 
Board has decided to combine its 
scparate bureaus of Safety Regula- 
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tion and Safety Investigation into 
one overall Bureau of Safety. The 
new bureau is to be headed by 
Oscar Bakke, present director of the 
Bureau of Safety Regulation. 
Two New Positions 

Two new positions in the Bureau 
of Safety—Associate Director (Reg- 
ulations) and Associate Director (In- 
vestigation )—were also created by 
the Board to bring these two func- 


tions closer together and achieve a 
better understanding of all safety 
problems. 

Because international activities 
have increased tremendously in the 
past decade of air transportation, 
the Board decided to strengthen this 
area of its operations by creating a 
new position under the Director of 
the Bureau of Air Operations to be 
known as Associate Director (In- 
ternational) to handle these com- 
plex responsibilities ip connection 
with United States flag air carriers, 
foreign air carriers, and negotiation 
of international air agreements. 

The Board announced that Ray- 
mond Sawyer, Executive Director of 
the Board, had, therefore, been ap- 


pointed to fill this position in order 








Book Review 





THUNDER ABOVE 
By Capt. Charles F. Blair, Jr. (PAA) and A. J. Wallis 
Henry Holt & Company, $3.50 


Here is an authentic, suspenseful 
piece of airborne fiction with the 
aviation flavor and authenticity that 
only a pilot, familiar with his sub- 
ject, could give it. It is co-authored 
by James Wallis, a PAA public re- 
lations man and newspaper corre- 
spondent stationed in Germany from 
1950 to 1954 and Charlie Blair, a 
PAA pilot. 

Charlie Blair is weil-known to 
many pilots. He is an air line pilot 
with 5,000,000 miles behind him, a 
veteran of some 700 Atlantic cross- 
ings in aircraft ranging from flying 
boats to jet fighters. He is also an 
Air Force Consultant and a Colonel 
in the Air Force Reserve. He was 
awarded the Harmon International 
Trophy in 1951 for what was cited 
as the outstanding flying achieve- 
ment in that year—a_transpolar 
flight in an F-51 fighter from Nor- 
way to Fairbanks, Alaska, involving 
the development of a navigational 
technique for fighter aircraft. 


Over The Corridor 


The story itself all began on a 
routine flight over the Berlin Cor- 
ridor. Captain Kyle was checking 
out a new pilot when two Red jets 
appeared, one at either wingtip, and 
put a burst of gunfire over the nose 
of the DC-4. The jets led Kyle down 
to and airfield outside the Corridor 
—inside the Russian Zone. 

The pilots were questioned, threat- 
ened, and imprisoned. Finally the 
American authorities arranged for 


their release, but Kyle was worried 
about two others who had been on 
the plane—Zimmerman, the famous 
scientist, and the stewardess, Karin, 
an East German escapee and the 
girl he loved. 

Kyle was determined to rescue 
Karin, but he found every official 
channel closed. Through the Under- 
ground he managed to re-enter the 
Russian Zone. In Leipzig he found 
where Karin was being held, and 
providentially, the June Revolt cre- 
ated the cover he needed to free her 
and to begin a dash for the border. 

Post-War German Scene 

Then, set against the ruins of post- 
war Germany. followed one of the 
most hair-raising chases in recent 
fiction. One moment Kyle and 
Karin were a jump ahead of the 
police, the next moment they were 
staring down the muzzles of thcir 
pursuers’ guns. They fled on foot 
and by motorcycle, smuggled from 
one point to the next by farmers 
and factory hands, until finally they 
caught a freight bound for Berlin— 
East Berlin. It is in East Berlin as 
they key their flagging resources to 
a last effort to reach the Western 
Sector, that this headlong novel 
moves into its breathless climax. 

Comments: Thunder Above is 
now on sale in all book stores. For 
entertainment that will interest air 
line pilots and others in the industry, 
it is well worth the time it will take 
to pick up and the nominal price 
for which it is selling. 
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to carry out the new and expanded 
operations. 


Domestic Chief Named 

At the same time the Board cre- 
ated a new position of Associate 
Director (Domestic) to concentrate 
solely on the problems and opera- 
tions of the domestic air carrier 
system. The Board approved the 
appointment of Irving Roth, Chief 
of the Rates Division, to this new 
post. The position of Associate 

' Director, formerly held by R. Ver- 
non Radcliffe, who recently re- 
signed to accept a position with 
Trans World Airlines, would be 
abolished. 

The title of the Secretary of the 
Board was changed to Secretary and 
Comptroller, without changing the 
duties of that office. Personnel ap- 
pointments to fill additional vacan- 
cies arising from the reorganization 
would be announced subsequently, 
the Board concluded. 





Tomorrow's ATC... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


of the numbers and types of aircraft 
they must plan to handle during the 
next twenty years and the same general 
pattern will apply to other similar loca- 
tions as well. These figures, however, 
must be kept up to date and revised 
from time to time in more detail than 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has been accustomed to do. On the 
technical operating side, the airport 
operators must look to the Federal gov- 
ernment for development work on op- 
timum airport layouts including such 
things as parallel runways, high speed 
turn-offs and the relationship of one 
airport to another in the same area. 
They should also know from some cen- 
tral authoritative source what maxi- 
mum runway acceptance rate they 
should aim to provide. 

Obviously, this task of modernizing 
our present facilities and keeping them 
abreast of increasing requirements is 
going to be expensive in terms of money 
and manpower. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that the job must be done if 
America is to stay ahead in the air, 
but there are real questions about the 
cost in relation to our total economy 
and to an equitable distribution of 
these costs between government agen- 
cies at all levels and the users of the 
facilities. So far as the requirements 
for national defense are concerned, 
whether they be purely military or in- 
volve the military use of a common 
system, these are clearly a responsibility 
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of the Federal government and the 
taxpayers. In the commercial and gen- 
eral aviation fields, however, the pic- 
ture becomes much more complicated. 
Needless to say, it is not my purpose 
here to try to spell out any precise 
solution, but only to highlight a few 
points which must be considered. The 
airway system including traffic control, 
navigational aids and the communica- 
tions which link them together are 
national in scope and must, it seems 
to me, be a responsibility of the Fed- 
eral government and installed and op- 
erated by the appropriate Federal 
agency. 


Sources For Funds 
It seems only fair, however, that a 
portion at least of the cost of operating 





these facilities should be borne by the 
users of them. These user charges 
should bear some relation to the type 
and extent of service received and to 
ability to pay. The present Federal 
aviation gasoline tax of 2 cents per 
gallon is a step in this direction, but 
additional revenue of this type should 
be given consideration. Funds for the 
construction and improvement of local 
airports which primarily benefit the 
communities concerned should continue 
to be largely obtained by States and 
municipalities with appropriate user 
charges and other revenue contributing 
toward their support. The extent and 
conditions under which Federal funds 
should be made available to assist in 
local airport development needs fur- 
ther continuing study. 


State Of The Association .. . 


(Continued from Page 19) 


» Arranging Association representa- 
tion on projects in which the pilot in- 
terest is concerned. 

Projects 

The following is a list of some of the 

more important legislative activities 


ALPA's Legislative 


since the last Convention in 1954. 
We were active in connection with 
the passage of the following legislation : 
® Permanent Certification of Local 
Service Carriers (continental U. S. A. 
Public Law 38, 84th Congress-1st) . 


® Federal Airport Assistance (Public 
Law 211, 84th Congress-1st). 

® Aircraft Anti-Sabotage 
Law 492, 84th Congress-2nd) . 

® Permanent Certification for air 
lines in Hawaii and Alaska (Public 
Law 741, 84th Congress-2nd). 


® Extension of the Prototype Air- 
craft Act (reported out of Committee 
July 19, 1956). 

® Increased appropriations for air 
traffic control. 


(Public 


© H.R. 8000 to prohibit service of 
alcoholic beverages aboard aircraft was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
but did not come to a vote in the 
Senate. Valuable spadework was ac- 
complished for the next Congress. 





Representation. 


In addition to the foregoing, we ac- 
tively participated in sessions before 
legislative committees on the following 
type problems: 

® Extensive hearings relative to the 
Omnibus Aviation Bill designed to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 to restore the independent Air 
Safety Board and other items some of 
which ALPA opposes and some favor- 
able to pilots. 

® Legislation to certify cabin at- 
tendants. 

® Appropriations problems relative 
to the proper development of air traf- 
fic control and navigational facilities. 

© Extensive testimony favoring Fed- 
eral Control of Airspace. 

® Participated in hearings and pro- 
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vided supplemental data relative to air 
safety problems, air traffic control prob- 
lems, and urged organizational changes 
to assist in their solution. 

A considerable part of our efforts 
were also directed toward the federal 
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regulatory bodies on behalf of the 
membership. 
® Testimony before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to assure employee pro- 
tective provisions in all mergers. 

® Testimony before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board designed to procure a 
yardstick for realistic scheduling. This 
included extensive work with the staff 
in order to acquaint them with the 
problem. 

© Numerous appearances _ before 
CAA officials on pilot licensing prob- 
lems, Civil Air Regulation interpreta- 
tion and amendments, and air safety 
regulations. 

® Activity in coordinating ALPA 
representatives’ activities in connection 
with technical matters such as accident 
investigation, Annual Airworthiness Re- 
view, etc. 

® In the field of the Railway Labor 
Act, we work constantly with the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 

® Participation in the activities of 
the office of Mr. Edward P. Curtis, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Aviation Facilities Planning. 

® Active in connection with litiga- 
tion to insure the federal control of 
airspace as opposed to state or munici- 
pal control (Cedarhurst case). 

Adequate representation in the legis- 
lative and political field requires main- 
taining a system by which the Associa- 
tion is kept informed of all develop- 
ments which may affect pilots or the 
aviation industry and coordinating the 
personnel and resources of the Associa- 
tion in order to process each individual 
project. Legislative and political prob- 
lems must be attacked in the same man- 
ner as other representing problems and 
require a coordinated effort by many 
people. 

We have found that the most effec- 
tive representative of the air line pilot 
in this field is the pilots themselves 
who are properly briefed and informed 
on the particular subject under con- 
sideration. Therefore, an increasing 
amount of the Washington representa- 
tion has been oriented on a project 
basis utilizing the Association’s profes- 
sional staff as coordinators and pilot 
representatives who have specialized in 
the various fields, such as air traffic 
control, accident investigation, and so 
forth, as the spokesmen. As the de- 
mands in this field have increased, a 
larger portion of our budget has been 
devoted to these functions. The staff of 
the Washington office has recently been 
increased by the addition of another 
professional representative to work in 
the air safety and engineering field. 


It may be necessary for further addi- 
tions as the Association and the avia- 
tion industry expand. 


Staff 
Larry Cates, Washington Represent- 
ative; Thomas Basnight, Engineering 
and Air Safety Representative; Secre- 
tarial: Patricia Gray. 
(Continued in next issue) 
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New 1957 Flight Time Book, pocket- 
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same day received . . . send $1.00, 
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S. E. 210 Caravelle 

During mid-April, this French 
medium-range twin jet liner, a 
product of Sud-Est Aviation, is 
slated to start on an extensive tour 
of this country to be shown to 
U. S. air line operators. 

Designed for 64 passengers, first 
class, and 80 passengers in tourist 
configuration, the Caravelle has 
already been purchased by Air 
France with an initial order of 12 
planes. 


The power plants (see this 
page), featuring the Rolls Royce 
Avon RA 29 with a take-off thrust 
of 10,500 Ibs. at 8,160 RPM, are 
in nacelles alongside the rear of 
the fuselage. Take-off distance at 
maximum weight (94,800 Ibs.) is 
4,300 ft., and landing run at maxi- 
mum landing weight (9C,400 Ibs.) 
3,300 ft. 
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